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PRELIMINARY REMARK 



Sophia Perennis et Universalis is pleased to present this 
limited edition reprint of Ren6 Guenon’s Symbolism of the 
Cross as part of its Perennial Wisdom Series. Guenon, the 
extraordinary French metaphysician of whom Jacob 
Needleman wrote, in The Sword of Gnosis, that “no other 
modern writer has so effectively communicated the abso- 
luteness of truth...,” is gradually being recognized by 
deeper thinkers as one of the few who have penetrated the 
cloying veil of the modern age. As an expositor of pure 
metaphysic and of its application in the science of symbols 
(or of cosmology, taken in the widest sense), Guenon is 
also without peer. 1 Still virtually unknown in the English- 
speaking world (though in print in English off and on since 
1928), Guenon has nevertheless been long recognized as a 
entire de vfrittf by a vanguard of remarkable writers who 
evince that rare combination: intellectuality and spiritual- 
ity. 2 

The genres of Guenon’s work may be loosely classified as 
civilizational criticism, metaphysic, and symbology. This 
division is of course artifical in the end, but the primary 
thrust of the present work is clearly metaphysical, though 
contemporary incomprehension of the subject does not pass 
unnoticed and various symbols are necessarily pressed into 
service as reference points — how else could the mind be led 
up the ladder of analogy to pure intellection? Symbolism of 



1. Guenon’s work was later complemented by Frithjof Schuon, whose expositions 
unfold at the same vertiginous height, but add an emphasis on the virtues, beauty, and 
spiritual realization that Guenon devoted less attention to in print — he having had 
first to dear the ground and lay the indispensable foundation upon whichothers could 
later build. 

2. Among them Titus Burckhardt, Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Marco Pallis, S.H. 
Nasr, Martin Lings, Huston Smith, and Joseph Epes Brown. Less well-known, or 
influenced more indirectly, are Philip Sherrard, Gai Eaton, Whitall Periy, William 
Stoddart, E.F. Schumacher, Mircea Eliade, Elfmire Zolla, Thomas Merton, and Jacob 
Needleman. 
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the Cross is in fact best considered as a companion volume 
to Guenon’s more general Multiple States of Being, which 
resumes the exposition at a point where the support of sym- 
bols has been largely left behind. Guenon’s most ‘concrete’ 
metaphysical work (if such an expression be permitted), and 
undoubtedly his magnum opus in this genre 3 , is Man and His 
Becoming According to the Vedanta : ‘concrete’ in the sense 
that it takes the human state as its starting point. 

Readers who resonate to Guenon’s writing, and detect 
traces of many an ‘overtone’ as they read, may be interested 
to know that the new editions of his The Reign of Quantity 
and East and West each include extensive biographical infor- 
mation, and that Sophia Perennis et Universalis will be pub- 
lishing shortly a full-length biography by Paul Chacornac 
(who knew Guenon well), entitled The Simple Life of Rend 
Gudnon. Gu6non was the first chef d’dcole of what has come 
to be called the ‘perennialist’ or ‘traditionalist’ school: 
those who wish to know more about this perspective are 
invited to contact the publisher for a list of all currently 
available books on the subject. 



3. Guenon's magnum opus in the genre of civilizational criticism in undoubtedly 
The Reign of Quantity and the Signs of the Times (related works are East and West and 
The Crisis of the Modem Worid ); and in that of symbology (cosmology), the recently 
published Fundamental Symbols [The Universal Language of Sacred Science]. Other 
books by Guenon available in English arc: Introduction to the Study of the Hindu Doc- 
trines, Lord of the World, Studies in Hinduism, The Great Triad, The Esoterism of 
Dante, Insights into Christian Esoterism, and The Metaphysical Principles of the Infini- 
tesimal Calculus (latter three in press). 




PREFACE 



As explained at the beginning of Man and his becoming 
according to the Vedanta, that work was intended to form the 
first of a series of studies which, as occasion might demand, 
would either give a direct account of certain aspects of the 
Eastern metaphysical doctrines, or else adapt them in such 
a way as might seem most intelligible and profitable, while 
always remaining strictly faithful to their spirit. That 
series of studies had to be shelved for a time, because circum- 
stances called for other works dealing with various contingent 
applications of these doctrines ; but even here, care was 
taken never to lose sight of those metaphysical principles on 
which all true traditional teaching solely rests. 

In Man and his becoming, it was shown how a being such 
as man is envisaged by a traditional doctrine of a purely 
metaphysical order. The exposition was confined as closely 
as possible to the doctrine itself, and any departure was 
aimed merely at bringing out concordances between that 
doctrine and other traditional forms. Our works have never 
purported to remain exclusively within one given traditional 
form ; indeed the acceptance of such a restriction would be 
extremely difficult in view of the essential unity of tradition 
underlying the diversity of more or less outward forms, which 
are really no more than different garments clothing one and 
the same truth. In general, we have taken the viewpoint of 
the Hindu doctrines as our central one, for reasons that have 
been explained elsewhere 1 ; but that can be no reason for 
f ailing to make use, whenever it seems advisable, of modes 
of expression drawn from other traditions — always provided, 
of course, that they are authentic ones, that is, traditions 
which can be called regular or orthodox, taking those terms 
in the sense we have explained elsewhere.* In the present 

1 East and West, pp. 227-228. 

* Introduction to the Study of the Hindu Doctrines, Part 3, ch. Ill ; Man 
and his becoming according to the Vedinta, cb. I. 

ix B 
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book, that will be done even oftener than before, because 
this time there is no question of keeping to a certain branch 
of doctrine as found in one given civilization. The pur- 
pose of the work is to explain a symbol that is common to 
almost all traditions, a fact which would seem to indicate 
its direct attachment to the great primordial Tradition. 

In this connection it is necessary to stress from the outset 
one point of particular importance, in order to dispel certain 
confusions which are unhappily all too frequent to-day, 
namely the fundamental difference between “ synthesis ” 
and “ syncretism ”. Syncretism consists in assembling from 
the outside a number of more or less incongruous elements 
which, when so regarded, can never be truly unified ; in 
short, it is a kind of eclecticism, with all the fragmentariness 
and incoherence that this always implies. Syncretism, then, 
is something purely outward and superficial ; the elements 
taken from every quarter and put together in this way can 
never amount to anything more than borrowings that are 
incapable of being effectively integrated into a doctrine 
worthy of the name. 

Synthesis, on the other hand, is carried out essentially 
from within ; by this we mean that it properly consists in 
envisaging things in the unity of their principle, in seeing how 
they are derived from and dependent on that principle, and 
thus uniting them, or rather becoming aware of their real 
unity, by virtue of a wholly inward bond, inherent in what 
is most profound in their nature. 

To apply the above criteria to the present context, syn- 
cretism can be recognized wherever one finds elements borrowed 
from different traditional forms and assembled together 
without any awareness that there is only one single doctrine, 
of which these forms are so many different expressions, or so 
many adaptations to particular conditions related to given 
circumstances of time and place. In such a case, nothing 
valid can emerge from the collection ; to use a readily com- 
prehensible comparison, we shall get not an organized whole 
but a formless pile of debris, which is useless because it lacks 
anything that could give it a unity like that of a living being 




or a harmonious building ; indeed, the characteristic feature 
of syncretism, by the very fact of its outwardness, is its 
inability to achieve such a unity. Synthesis, on the contrary, 
will exist when one starts from unity itself and never loses 
sight of it throughout the multiplicity of its manifestations ; 
this moreover implies an ability to see beyond forms, and an 
awareness of the principial truth which clothes itself, in forms 
in order to express and communicate itself in the measure in 
which this is possible. Given such awareness, one is at 
liberty to make use of one or another of those forms, just as 
one may use different languages to translate the same thought 
for the benefit of different people ; this is what certain tradi- 
tions symbolically denote as the “ gift of tongues ”. 

The concordances between all traditional forms may be said 
to represent genuine “ synonymies ” ; that is how we regard 
them, and just as the explanation of certain things may be 
easier in one language than in another, so one of these forms 
may be better fitted than others for expounding certain truths 
and rendering them easier to understand. Hence in each 
case it is perfectly legitimate to make use of the form which 
seems the most suitable for the purpose in hand ; there is no 
objection to passing from one form to another, provided one 
is really aware of their equivalence, which can only be the 
case if one views them in the light of their common principle. 
In this way no syncretism will arise ; indeed the latter can 
only be a product of a “ profane ” outlook which is incom- 
patible with the very idea of the “ sacred science ” to which 
these studies exclusively refer. 

The cross is a symbol which in its various forms is met 
with almost everywhere, and from the most remote times ; 
it is therefore far from belonging peculiarly and exclusively 
to the Christian tradition as some might be tempted to believe. 
It must even be stated that Christianity, at any rate in its 
outward and generally known aspect, seems to have some- 
what lost sight of the symbolic character of the cross and come 
to regard it as no longer anything but the sign of a historical 
event. Actually, these two viewpoints are in no wise mutually 
exclusive ; indeed the second is in a sense a consequence of 
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the first ; but this way of looking at things is so strange to the 
great majority of people to-day that it deserves dwelling on 
for a moment in order to avoid possible misunderstandings. 

The fact is that people too often tend to think that if a 
symbolical meaning is admitted, the literal or historical sense 
must be rejected ; such a view can only result from unaware- 
ness of the law of correspondence which is the very foundation 
of all symbolism. By virtue of this law, each thing, proceeding 
as it does from a metaphysical principle from which it derives 
all its reality, translates or expresses that principle in its 
own fashion and in accordance with its own order of existence, 
so that from one order to another all things are linked together 
and correspond in such a way as to contribute to the universal 
and total harmony, which, in the multiplicity of manifestation, 
can be likened to a reflection of the principial unity itself. 

For this reason the laws of a lower domain can always be 
taken to symbolize realities of a higher order, wherein resides 
their own profoundest cause; which is at once their principle 
and their end ; we would recall in this connection the error 
of the modem “ naturalistic ” interpretations of ancient 
traditional doctrines, interpretations which purely and simply 
reverse the hierarchy of relationships between the different 
orders of reality. Thus, the purpose of symbols and myths 
has never been — as often wrongly alleged — to represent the 
movement of the heavenly bodies, the truth being that they 
often do contain, figures inspired by that movement and 
intended to express, analogically, something very different, 
because the laws of that movement are a physical translation 
of the metaphysical principles on which they depend. What 
is true of astronomical phenomena can equally and for the 
same reason be applied to all other kinds of natural pheno- 
mena ; these phenomena, by the very fact that they are 
derived from higher and transcendent principles, truly serve 
to symbolize those principles. Obviously, this in no way 
affects the reality possessed by the phenomena as such in 
the order of existence they belong to ; on the contrary, it is 
the very basis of that reality, for apart from their dependence 
on their principles, all things would be mere non-entity. 
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This holds good for historical facts no less than for anything 
else : they likewise conform to the law of correspondence 
just mentioned, and thereby, in their own mode, translate 
higher realities, of which they are, so to speak, a human 
expression. We would add that from our point of view 
(which obviously is quite different from that of the profane 
historians 1 ), it is this that gives to these facts the greater 
part of their significance. This symbolical character, while 
common to all historical events, is bound to be particularly 
clear-cut in the case of events connected with what may be 
called “ sacred history ” ; thus it is recognizable in a most 
striking way, in all the circumstances of the life of Christ 2 . 
If the foregoing has been properly grasped, it will at once be 
apparent not only that there is no reason for denying the 
reality of these events and treating them as mere myths, 
but on the contrary that these events had to be such as they 
were, and could not have been otherwise ; it is clearly im- 
possible to attribute a sacred character to something devoid 
of all transcendent significance. In particular, if Christ died 
on the cross, it can be said that this was by reason of the 
symbolic value which the cross possesses in itself and which 
has always been recognized by all traditions ; thus, without 
diminishing in any way its historical significance, the latter 
may be regarded as directly derived from the symbolical 
significance that goes with it. 

A further consequence of this law of correspondence is the 
plurality of meanings contained in every symbol. Anything 
and everything can in fact be regarded as representing not 
only the metaphysical principles, but also realities of all 
orders higher than its own, even if still contingent, for these 
realities, on which it also more or less directly depends, play 
the part of “ secondary causes ” in respect of it ; likewise, 
the effect can always be taken as a symbol of the cause, at 

1 “ Historical truth itself is stable only when it is derived from the 
Principle” (Ch'uang-tzu, ch. XXV). 

* Cf. St. Bernard, Sermon III on Palm Sunday, paragraph i: "All that He 
wrought among them (i.e. men), all that He said and suffered, He disposed 
in such wise that not a single moment was passed without mystery, not 
a single letter was devoid of some mystery. — Translator. 
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any level whatsoever, because it is no more than the expression 
of something inherent in the nature of that cause. These 
multiple and hierarchically superimposed symbolical meanings 
are not in any way mutually exclusive. On the contrary, 
they are perfectly concordant, because they express the 
applications of one and the same principle to different orders ; 
thus they complete and corroborate one another, while being 
integrated in the harmony of the total synthesis. This, 
moreover, is what makes symbolism a far less narrowly 
limited language than ordinary speech, and renders it best 
fitted to express and convey certain truths. The possibilities 
of conception it opens up are truly limitless, and it is for 
this reason that it constitutes the initiatory language par 
excellence, the indispensable vehicle of all traditional teaching. 

Thus the cross, like any other symbol, can be regarded 
according to manifold senses ; however, it is not our intention 
to develop them all equally here, and there are some that 
will merely be touched on occasionally. The essential object 
before us is the metaphysical sense, the first and most important 
of all, since it is properly the principial one ; all other applica- 
tions are more or less secondary and contingent. If we do 
consider some of these, it will always be with the ultimate 
object of attaching them to the metaphysical order, for this 
manifestly is what gives them their value and legitimacy, 
in conformity with the conception — quite forgotten by the 
modem world — of “ traditional science ”. 
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Multiplicity of States of the Being 

Any being, whether human or otherwise, can clearly be 
envisaged from a large number — it can even be said, an 
indefinite number — of viewpoints ; these are very unequal 
in importance, but all are equally legitimate in their respective 
domains, provided that none of them seeks to encroach 
beyond its own proper limits, or, what is still worse, to be- 
come exclusive and end by denying the others. Granted that 
this is so, and that accordingly none of these viewpoints, not 
even the most secondary and contingent of them, can be 
denied the place that belongs to it by the mere fact that it 
answers to some possibility, it is no less obvious, on the other 
hand, that from the metaphysical viewpoint, which alone 
concerns us here, the consideration of a being in its individual 
aspect is necessarily insufficient, since " metaphysical ” is 
synonymous with “ universal Hence no doctrine that 
confines itself to the consideration of individual beings can 
merit the name of metaphysics, whatever may be its interest 
and value in other repects ; such a doctrine can always be 
called “ physical ” in the original sense of the word, because 
it lies exclusively within the realm of " nature ”, that is to 
say, qf manifestation ; with the further restriction that it 
envisages only formal manifestation, and even more especially 
one of the states that constitute the latter. 

Far from being an absolute and complete unity in himself, 
as most western philosophers, at any rate all modem ones, 
would regard him, the individual in reality constitutes but 
a relative and fragmentary unity. He is not a closed and self- 
sufficient whole, an “ enclosed system ” after the fashion of 
Leibnitz’s “ monad ” ; and the notion of “ individual sub- 
stance ”, thus understood, to which these philosophers 
generally attach so much importance, has no truly metaphysical 
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bearing : fundamentally, it is nothing else but the notion 
of the “ subject ” in logic, and while it may undoubtedly 
possess great usefulness in that respect, it cannot be legiti- 
mately carried beyond the limits of that special point of view. 
The individual, even when considered in the full extension of 
which he is capable, is not a total being, but only a particular 
state of manifestation of a being, a state subject to certain 
special and determined conditions of existence, and occupying 
a certain place in the indefinite series of the states of the total 
being. What characterizes a state as individual is the presence 
of form among these conditions of existence ; it is obvious, 
however, that this form need not necessarily be conceived as 
spatial, for it is so only in the corporeal world, space being 
precisely one of the conditions that properly define that world . 1 

Reference must here be made, at least in summary fashion, 
to the fundamental distinction between the “ Self ” and the 
"ego”, or between the "personality” and the "individuality”, 
which has been dealt with more fully elsewhere . 2 The "Self”, 
as has been pointed out, is the transcendent and permanent 
principle of which the manifested being, the human being 
for example, is no more than a transient and contingent 
modification, which moreover can in no wise affect this prin- 
ciple. Immutable in its own nature, the Self develops its 
possibilities in all the modalities of realization, indefinite in 
their multitude, which for the total being amount to so many 
states, each of which has its limiting and determining condi- 
tions of existence, and only one of which constitutes the 
portion, or rather particular determination,, of this being 
which is the " ego ” or human individuality. Again, this 
development is only such, in reality, when viewed from the 
standpoint of manifestation, outside of which everything 
must necessarily be in perfect simultaneity in the “ eternal 
present ” ; on that account the " permanent actuality ” of 
the Self is not affected thereby. The Self is thus the principle 
by which all the states of the being exist, each in its own 
proper sphere, which may be called a degree of existence ; 

1 See Man and his becoming according to the Veddnta, ch. II and X. 

1 Ibid., ch. II. 
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and this must be understood not only of the manifested 
states — whether individual, like the human state, or supra- 
individual, in other words whether formal or formless, — 
but also, though the word “ exist ” then becomes inadequate, 
of the unmanifested states, comprising all those possibilities 
which, by their very nature, do not admit of any manifestation, 
as well as the possibilities of manifestation themselves in their 
principial state ; but this Self subsists by itself alone, for in 
the total and indivisible unity of its innermost nature it has 
not, and cannot have, any principle external to itself. 

It has just been said that the word “ exist ” cannot pro- 
perly be applied to the Unmanifest, or in other words to the 
principial state ; in fact, taken in its strictly etymological 
sense (from the Latin ex-stare), this word indicates the being 
that is dependent on a principle other than itself, or, in other 
terms, one which is not for itself its own sufficient cause, in 
short, a contingent being, which is the same thing as a mani- 
fested being . 1 When we speak of Existence, we thus mean 
universal manifestation, with all the states or degrees that 
it contains, each of which may equally be described as a 
“ world ”, one of a series that are indefinite in their multi- 
plicity ; but this term no longer fits the degree of pure Being, 
the principle of all manifestation though itself unmanifested, 
nor, a fortiori, does it fit that which lies beyond Being itself. 

Before all else, it must be stated that Existence, regarded 
universally according to the above definition, is one and 
indivisible in its inner nature, just as Being is one ih itself ; 
indeed this unity of Existence derives directly from the one- 
ness of Being, since universal Existence is nothing but the 
total manifestation of Being, or, to be more exact, the realiza- 
tion, in manifested mode, of all the possibilities that Being 
implies and contains principially in its very one-ness. Again, 
like the one-ness of Being, the unity of Existence* does 

1 Hence, strictly speaking, the common expression " the existence of 
God " is meaningless, whether by " God ” one means Being, as is generally 
intended, or, a fortiori, the Supreme Principle which is beyond Being. 

* In Arabic Wahdalul-mujdd. — On the distinction to be drawn between 
tiie " unity " of Existence, the “ one ness " of Being, and the “ non-duality " 
of the Supreme Principle, see Man and his becoming according to the Veddnta, 
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not exclude the multiplicity of the modes of manifestation or 
become affected thereby, since it equally comprehends all 
these modes by the very fact that they are equally possible, 
this possibility implying that each of them shall be realized 
under the conditions appropriate to it. Hence, in its 
unity. Existence implies, as has just been explained, an 
indefinitude of degrees, corresponding to all the modes of 
universal manifestation ; and this indefinite multiplicity of 
the degrees of Existence implies correlatively, for any being 
considered in its totality, an equally indefinite multiplicity of 
possible states, each of which must be realized in a given 
degree of Existence. 

This multiplicity of the states of the being, which is a 
fundamental metaphysical truth, holds good even when one 
confines oneself to considering the states of manifestation, as 
has just been done here, and as must always be done whenever 
Existence alone is under discussion ; hence it holds good 
a fortiori if one considers the states of both manifestation 
and non-manifestation at once, the combination of which 
constitutes Being in its totality ; the latter is then no longer 
envisaged in the sole domain of Existence, even taken in the 
whole integrality of its extension, but in the unlimited realm 
of universal possibility. It should be clearly understood, in 
fact, that Existence comprises only possibilities of manifesta- 
tion, and even then with the restriction that these possi- 
bilities are conceived only in so far as they actually 
manifest themselves, for, in so far as they are not manifested, 
that is, principially, they are at the degree of Being. Hence, 
Existence is far from covering the whole of possibility, con- 
ceived as truly universal and total, that is to say outside 
and beyond all limitations, even including that first limita- 
tion which constitutes the most primordial determination of 
all, namely the affirmation of pure Being . 1 

1 It should be noted that in order to construct their systems, philosophers 
always seek, consciously or unconsciously, to set some limit on universal 
Possibility ; this is contradictory, but it is demanded by the very nature 
of a system as such. It might be quite interesting to write a history of 
the different modem philosophical theories, which are the ones that most 
commonly show this systematic character, from the standpoint of the limita- 
tions attributed to universal Possibility. 
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When the states of non-manifestation of a being are in 
question, there is again a distinction to be drawn between 
the degree of Being and what lies beyond ; in the latter 
case, it is clear that the term “ Being ” itself can no longer 
be strictly applied in its proper sense ; yet limitations of 
language oblige one to retain it for want of a better, while not 
attributing to it any but a purely analogical and symbolical 
value ; it would otherwise be impossible to speak at all of 
what one is dealing with. We may accordingly continue to 
speak of the total being as at the same time both manifested 
in certain of its states and unmanifested in others, without 
thereby in any way implying that in the case of the latter 
it is necessary to stop short at the consideration of what 
corresponds to the degree which is properly that of Being . 1 

The states of non-manifestation are essentially extra- 
individual, and like the principial Self from which they 
cannot be separated, they cannot in any way be individualized; 
as for the states of manifestation, some are individual, while 
others are non-individual, a difference which, as has been 
explained, corresponds to the distinction between formal 
and formless manifestation. If we consider the case of man 
in particular, his present individuality, which properly speak- 
ing constitutes the human state, is only one state of mani- 
festation among an indefinitude of others, which must all be 
conceived as equally possible, and thereby as existing at 
least virtually, if not effectively realized by the being whom 
we are considering, under a relative and partial aspect, in this 
individual human state. 

1 On the state that corresponds to the degree of Being, and the uncon- 
ditioned state that lies beyond, see Man and his becoming according to the 
Veddnta, ch. XV and XVI. 
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Universal Man 



The effective realization of the being’s multiple states is 
related to the conception which various traditional doctrines, 
including Moslem esotericism, denote by the term “Universal 
Man ” 1 , a conception which, as has been said elsewhere, 
establishes a constitutive' analogy between universal mani- 
festation and its individual human modality, or, to use the 
language of Western Hermetism, between the " macrocosm ” 
and the “ microcosm This idea may moreover be en- 
visaged at different levels and with various extensions, the 
same analogy remaining valid in all these cases 3 ; thus, it may 
be restricted to humanity itself, considered either in its 
specific nature or even in its social organization, for on this 
analogy the institution of the castes, among other applications, 
essentially rests . 4 At another and more extended level, 
the same notion may embrace the domain of existence corres- 
ponding to the whole of a given state of the being, whatever 
this state may actually be 6 ; but this signification, especially if 

1 “ Universal Man ” (in Arabic El-Insdnnl-kdmil) is at the same time 
“ Primordial Man ” (El-Insdnul-aadim) ; it is the Adam Qadmon of the 
Hebrew Qabbalah ; it is also the King ” (Wang) of the Fax-Eastern tradi- 
tion ( Tao-te-King XXV). — In Moslem esotericism there exist a large number 
of treatises by different authors on El-Insdnul-kdmil ; the only ones that 
will be mentioned here, as being particularly important from the present 
point of view, are those of Mohyiddin ibn Arabi and Abdul-karlm El-JIli. 

* The use we malce of these terms, as also of certain others, has already 
been explained elsewhere, and there does not seem to be any need to be 
over-concerned at the abuse sometimes made of them (Man and his becoming. 
pp. 33-34 and 59). — These terms, of Greek origin, also have their exact 
Arabic equivalents (El-kawnul-kabir and El-kawnus-saghir), which are taken 
in the same sense. 

» A similar observation might be made about the theory of cycles, which 
is ultimately only another expression for the states of existence : every 
secondary cycle reproduces, in its own manner, phases corresponding to 
those of the more extensive cycle to which it is subordinated. 

* Cf. the Pvruska-S&kta of the Rig-Vida, X, 90. 

* On this subject, and in regard to the Vaishwdnara of the Hindu tradi- 
tion, see Man and his becoming, pp. X29-X3X. 
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it be a question of the human state (even when taken in the 
integral development of all its modalities) or of another 
individual state, is still properly no more than “ cosmo- 
logical”, and what must essentially be considered here is a 
metaphysical transposition of the idea of individual man, 
which must be carried out in the extra-individual and supra- 
individual domain. In this sense, and if reference is made 
to what has been said earlier on, the conception of “ Universal 
Man ” will apply in the first place to the sum total of the 
states of manifestation ; but it can be rendered still more 
.universal, in the fulness of the true meaning of that word, 
if it is also extended to the states of non-manifestation, 
and hence to the complete and perfect realization of the 
total being — taking this in the higher sense indicated above, 
and always with the reservation that the term “ being ” 
itself can then be used in a purely analogical sense only. 

It is essential to note here that every metaphysical transposi- 
tion of the kind just mentioned should be regarded as the 
expression of an analogy in the rightful sense, of the word. 
To make clear what this implies, we would recalh that every 
true analogy must be applied inversely : this is represented 
by the well-known symbol of the “ seal of Solomon ”, formed 
by the combination of two opposed triangles . 1 For example, 
just as the image of an object in a mirror is inverted in rela- 
tion to the object, so that which is the first or greatest in the 
prindpial order is, in appearance at least, the last or smallest 
in the order of manifestation.* To take terms of comparison 
from the mathematical sphere, as we have already done in order 
to make the matter clearer, the geometrical point is quantita- 
tively nil and occupies no space, although (as will be explained 
later) it is the principle by which the whole of space is pro- 
duced, the latter being no more than the development or 
expansion of its virtualities. In the same way, arithmetical 
unity is the least of numbers when considered as situated 
among them in their multiplicity, but it is the greatest in 

1 See ibid., ch. I and III. 

* We have seen this very clearly expressed in texts taken from both the 
U pants hods and the Gospel. 
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principle, since it virtually contains them all and produces the 
whole series of them by the mere repetition of itself. 

There is thus analogy, but not similitude, between individual 
man, a relative and incomplete being, who is here taken as 
the type of a certain mode of existence, or even of all condi- 
tioned existence, and the total unconditioned being, trans- 
scendent in respect of all particular and determined modes of 
existence, who is symbolically designated as “ Universal 
Man To apply this analogy, it may be said that if 
“ Universal Man ” is the principle of all manifestation, 
individual man represents, in his own order, its resultant and 
as it were its end-product, and for this reason all traditions 
agree in regarding him as being formed by a synthesis of all 
the elements and all the kingdoms of nature 1 . This must be 
so if the analogy is to be exact, and so in fact it is ; but, in 
order to justify it completely, and with it the very designation 
"Universal Man”, it would be necessary to go into the 
question of the cosmogonic function which is peculiar to the 
human being ; however, to develop this fully would take us 
too far afield and we must await another occasion. For the 
present, then, suffice it to say that the human being, in the 
realm of individual existence that pertains to him, plays a 
part which may truly be described as “ central ” in respect of 
all other beings that are likewise situated in that realm. 
By virtue of this part that he plays, man is the most complete 
expression of the individual state in question, for all its 
possibilities are as it were integrated in him, at least in a 
certain respect and on the understanding that they are taken, 
not in their corporeal modality alone, but in the whole range 
of all their modalities, with the indefinite extension of which 
they are capable.* Here lie the profoundest of the reasons 

1 In this connection we would cite in particular the Moslem tradition 
regarding the creation of the angels and of men. — The real significance of 
such traditions, needless to say, has absolutely nothing in common with any 
" transfonnist *' or even simply “ evolutionist ’’ conception, in the most 
general sense of the word, nor with any of the modern fantasies inspired 
more or less directly by such anti-traditional conceptions. 

> The realization of the integral human individuality corresponds to the 
" primordial state " of which we have often spoken and which is called 
the " Edenic state ” in the Judaeo-Christian tradition. 
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on which the analogy we are considering rests ; and it is this 
particular situation that allows of a valid transposition of the 
notion of man, rather than of any other manifested being in 
the same state, in order to transform it into the traditional 
conception of “ Universal Man ’’- 1 
One further remark should be added, which is of the first 
importance : “ Universal Man ” exists only virtually, and as 
it were negatively, in the manner of an ideal archetype, so 
long as the effective realization of the total being has not 
endowed him with actualized positive existence. This is 
true for any being whatsoever, when regarded as carrying out, 
or destined to carry out, such a realization. 2 To avoid all 
misunderstanding, it should be added that such a manner 
of speaking, which presents as successive that which is essen- 
tially simultaneous, is valid only in so far as one adopts the 
special standpoint of a state of manifestation of the being, 
this state being taken as a starting-point for the realization. 
Again, it is clear that expressions such as “ negative existence ” 
and “ positive existence ” are not to be taken literally, in 
contexts where the very notion of “ existence ” can be pro- 
perly applied only in a certain degree and up to a certain 
point ; but the imperfections inherent in language, bound 
up as it is with the conditions of the human state and even 
more particularly with its corporeal and terrestrial modality, 
often necessitate the use, with some precautions, of “verbal 
images” of this kind, without which it would be quite im- 
possible to make oneself intelligible, especially in languages 
as little adapted to the expression of metaphysical truth as 
are the western ones. 



1 In order to forestall misunderstandings, we must recall that we always 
use the word “ transformation " in its strictly etymological sense, namely 
that of " passing beyond form ”, and hence beyond all that belongs to the 
order of individual existence. 

* In a certain sense, the two states, negative and positive, of " Universal 
Man” correspond respectively, in the terminology of the J udaeo-Christian 
tradition, to the state prior to the “ Fall " and the state consequent upon 
" Redemption from this viewpoint, these two states are the two Adams 
spoken of by St. Paul (I Cor. xvi), which shows at the same time the rela- 
tionship of " Universal Man " to the Logos (Cf. Autoriti spirituelle tt pouvoir 
temporel, 2nd ed. p. 98). 
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Metaphysical Symbolism of the Cross 

Most traditional doctrines symbolize the realization of 
“ Universal Man ” by a sign which is everywhere the same, 
because, as was said at the outset, it is one of those directly 
attached to the Primordial Tradition. That sign is the sign 
of the cross, which very clearly represents the manner of 
achievement of this realization by the perfect communion of 
all the states of the being, harmoniously and conformably 
ranked, in integral expansion, in the double sense of 
" amplitude ” and "exaltation ”. 1 In fact, this double 
expansion of the being may be regarded as taking place 
horizontally on the one hand, that is, at a certain given level 
or degree of existence, and vertically on the other, that is, 
in the hierarchical superimposition of all the degrees. Thus, 
the horizontal direction represents “ amplitude ” or integral 
extension of the individuality taken as basis for realization, 
an extension which consists in the indefinite development of 
a given group of possibilities subject to certain special condi- 
tions of manifestation ; and it should be clearly understood 
that, in the case of the human being, this extension is in no 
way confined to the corporeal part of the individuality, but 
includes all its modalities, of which the corporeal state is 
properly only one. The vertical direction represents the 
hierarchy, likewise and a fortiori indefinite, of the multiple 
states, each of which, when similarly considered in its inte- 
grality, is one of those groups of possibilities correspond- 
ing to one of the " worlds ” or degrees, which are included 

1 These terms are borrowed from the language of Moslem esotericism, 
which is particularly precise on this point. In the western world, the symbol 
of the Rosy Cross bore exactly the same meaning, before modem incompre- 
hension gave rise to all kinds of bizarre or insignificant interpretations ; 
the meaning of the rose will be explained later. 

IO 
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in the total synthesis of “Universal Man ”. 1 In this cruci- 
form representation, the horizontal expansion therefore 
corresponds to the indefinitude of possible modalities of one 
and the same state of the being, regarded integrally, and the 
vertical super-imposition to the indefinite series of states 
of the total being. 

Furthermore, it need hardly be said that the state whose 
development is depicted by the horizontal line may be any 
state whatsoever ; in fact, it will be the state in which the 
being that realizes “ Universal Man ” is situated in respect 
of its manifestation, and that state is for such a being the 
starting-point and the support or basis for this realization. 
Any and every state can furnish a being with such a basis, 
as will appear more clearly in what follows ; if in this respect 
more special consideration is accorded to the human state, 
the reason is that it is our own state and thus concerns us 
more directly, so that the case we have particularly to deal 
with is that of beings who start from this state in order to 
carry out the realization in question ; but it should be clearly 
understood that from the viewpoint of pure metaphysics 
this case is in no wise a privileged one. 

It may be observed here that the effective totalization 
of the being, since it is beyond all conditions, corresponds 
to what the Hindu doctrine calls “ Deliverance ” (Moksha), 
and to what Moslem esotericism calls the “ Supreme 
Identity Moreover, according to the latter traditional 
form, “ Universal Man ”, in so far as he is represented by 
the couple “ Adam-Eve ”, has the same number as Allah, 

1 " When man, in the ' universal degree exalts himself towards the 
sublime, when there arise in him the other degrees (non-human states) in 
perfect expansion, he is ‘ Universal Man '. Exaltation and amplitude 
alike have attained their fulness in the Prophet (who is thus identical with 
‘ Universal Man ’) ” (Epistle on the Manifestation of the Prophet, by Sheikh 
Mohammed ibn Faalallah El-Hindi). This will also explain the words 
uttered about twenty years ago by a personage who then occupied a very 
high position in Islam : "If Christians have the sign of the cross, Moslems 
have the doctrine of it." We would add that, in the esoteric order, the 
relationship between " Universal Man " and the Word on the one hand, 
and the Prophet on the other, leaves no room, as regards the actual basis 
of the doctnne. for any real divergence between Christianity and Islam. 
It would seem that the ancient Persian conception of Vohu-Mana also 
corresponded to that of " Universal Man ". 

* On this subject see the concluding chapters of Man and his becoming. 

C 
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rhich may be taken as a means of expressing the “ Supreme 
dentity ’’- 1 This calls for a word of explanation, since it 
light be objected that the designation “ Adam-Eve ”, 
hough assuredly capable of transposition, nevertheless 
pplies in its proper sense to the primordial human state 
lone. Yet if the " Supreme Identity ” is effectively realized 
nly in the totalization of the multiple states, it can still be 
[escribed as in some sense already virtually realized at the 

Edenic ” stage, in the integration of the human being when 
nought back to his original centre, which, as will be shown 
iter, is also the point of direct communication with the other 
tates.* 

Again, it may be said that the integration of the human 
tate, or of any other state, represents in its own order and 
legree the actual totalization of the being, as will be made 
•lain by means of the geometrical symbolism that we are 
ibout to expound. If this be so, the reason is that it is 
lossible to discover in everything, in individual man, for 
xample, or, more particularly, in corporeal man, a symbol 
.nd as it were a figuration of “ Universal Man ", since each 
>art of the Universe, whether it be a world or a particular 
>eing, is always and everywhere analogous to the whole, 
rhus a philosopher such as Leibnitz was certainly right in 
.dmitting that every “ individual substance ” (with the 
eservations we have made earlier as to the value of this 
xpression) must contain in itself an integral representation 
>f the Universe, and this is a correct application of the analogy 

1 This number, which is 66, is given by the sum of the numerical values 
f the letters forming the names Adam wa Hawd. According to the Hebrew 
'renesis, man, “ created male and female ", in other words in an androgynic 
tate, is “ in the image of God ” ; and, following the Moslem tradition, 
Uldh ordered the angels to adore man ( Qordn ii. 34 ; xvii, 61 ; xviii, 50). 
The original androgynic state is the complete human state, in which the 
omplements, instead of being opposed, are perfectly balanced; we will 
etum to this later. Here it need only be added that in the Hindu 
radition, an expression of this state is to be found symbolically contained 
a the word Hamsa, in which the two complementary poles of the being are 
uade to correspond to the two phases of breathing, which for their part 
epresent the analogous phases of universal manifestation. 

* The two stages here indicated in the realization of the " Supreme 
dentity ” correspond to the distinction between what might be called 
' effective immortality ” and “ virtual immortality '* (see Man and his 
scorning, pp, 131-133)- 
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between the “macrocosm” and the "microcosm” 1 ; but, in 
confining himself to the consideration of “ individual sub- 
stance ” and in seeking to equate it with the being itself (a 
complete and closed being, that is to say, lacking any effective 
communication with anything that transcends it), he debarred 
himself from passing from the direction of “ amplitude ” to 
that of “ exaltation”, and thus deprived his theory of any true 
metaphysical scope.® It is no part of our present intention to 
enter into the examination of philosophical notions of any kind, 
or of anything else equally referable to the "profane” sphere; but 
the above example came quite naturally to mind, as an almost 
immediate application of what has just been said about the two 
directions in which the expansion of the total being is carried out. 

To return to the symbolism of the cross, it must also be 
noted that apart from the metaphysical and principial signifi- 
cance so far exclusively spoken of, the cross possesses several 
other meanings which are more or less secondary and con- 
tingent ; this is quite normal, following what has been said 
in general about the plurality of meanings comprised in every 
symbol. Before developing the geometrical representation of 
the being and its multiple states, as synthetically contained 
in the sign of the cross, and before going into details of this 
symbolism — a rather complex one, if developed to its fullest 
extent — we shall say something about those other meanings; for, 
although the questions connected with them may seem some- 
what remote from the real subject of this book, all these things 
are nevertheless linked together in a certain way, and some- 
times even more closely than one might be inc lin ed to suppose, 
always by reason of that law of correspondence which, as ex- 
plained at the outset, lies at the very foundation of all symbolism. 

1 We have already pointed out that Leibnitz, unlike other modem philo- 
sophers in this respect, was in possession of a number of traditional data, 
which however were fairly elementary and incomplete, and which, to judge 
by the use he made of them, he does not seem to have completely understood. 

* Another major- defect in the conception of Leibnitz, and one that pro- 
bably is closely bound up with the former, is the introduction of the moral 
point of view into considerations of a universal order in which it has no place, 
by means of the " principle of the best ", which this philosopher sought 
to regard as the “ sufficient cause ” of all existence. In this connection it 
should also be pointed out that the distinction between the possible and the 
real, such as Leibnitz attempted to establish, cannot have any metaphysical 
value, for all that is possible is thereby also real according to its proper mode. 
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The Directions of Space 

Certain Western writers with more or less initiatory pre- 
tensions have sought to read an exclusively astronomical 
significance into the cross, by saying that it is a “ symbol of 
the cruciform junction that the ecliptic forms with the equa- 
tor", and also " an image of the equinoxes, since the sun 
successively covers these two points in its annual course ”. 1 
In fact, if this is so, the reason is, as mentioned above, that 
astronomical phenomena themselves can from a higher view- 
point be regarded as symbols, and as such one may find in 
them, as in everything else, a figuration of Universal Man. 
But if these phenomena are symbols, it is clear that they 
are not the thing symbolized, and that the fact of confusing 
the two constitutes a reversal of the normal relationships 
between different orders of reality.* When the figure of the 
cross is perceived in astronomical or other phenomena, it 
has exactly the same symbolic value as that which we ourselves 
can trace* ; this merely proves that true symbolism, far from 
having been artificially invented by man, is to be found in 
nature herself, or rather, that the whole of nature amounts 
to no more than a symbol of the transcendent realities. 

Even if we thus restore the correct interpretation of these 

1 These quotations are taken, as a very typical example, from a well- 
known masonic writer, J.-M. Ragon {Rituel du grade de Rose-Croix, pp. 
25-28). 

* It may be as well to recall here, though we have already done so on 
many occasions, that this astronomical interpretation, always insufficient 
in itself, and radically false when it seeks to be exclusive, was what gave 
rise to the notorious solar myth " theory, invented in the late eighteenth 
century by Dupuis and Volnay, later reproduced by Max Mfkller and again 
put forward in our own day by the chief representatives of a self-styled 
*' science of religions " which we find it rather difficult to take seriously. 

* It should be noted that symbols always retain their proper value, even 
when traced without conscious intention, as occurs when certain symbols, 
no longer understood, are preserved merely by way of ornamentation. 
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things, the two sentences just quoted both contain an error. 
In actual fact, on the one hand, the ecliptic and the equator 
do not form a cross, for their two planes do not cut at right 
angles ; on the other hand, the two equinoctial points are 
clearly joined by a straight line, so that here the cross is 
still less to be seen. What must in reality be considered is, 
on the one hand, the plane of the equator and the axis joining 
the poles and perpendicular to that plane, and on the other 
hand the two lines respectively joining the pair of solsticial 
points and the pair of equinoctial points ; we thus get what 
might be called, in the first case, the vertical cross, and in the 
second, the horizontal cross. The combination of the two 
crosses, which have the same centre, forms the three-dimen- 
sional cross, the branches of which are oriented in the six 
directions of space 1 ; these latter correspond to the six cardinal 
points, which, with the centre itself, form the septenary. 

We have already remarked elsewhere on the importance 
which the oriental doctrines attach to the seven regions of 
space, and also on their correspondence with certain cyclic 
periods.® It seems worth while to reproduce here a text 
previously quoted, which shows that the same thing is also 
to be found in the western traditions : “ Clement of Alexandria 
says that from God, ‘ Heart of the Universe ’, issue all the 
directions of space, each indefinite in extent, one upwards, 
one downwards, one to the right, one to the left, one forwards 
and one backwards ; turning His gaze in these six directions, 
none of which extends further than the others, He accom- 
plishes the world ; He is the beginning and the end (the 
alpha and omega) ; in Him the six phases of time are 
accomplished, and from Him they receive their indefinite 
extensions ; herein resides the secret of the number seven 

This symbolism is also that of the Hebrew Qabbalah, which 

1 “ Directions ” and " dimensions " of space should not be confused : 
there are six directions but only three dimensions, each of which comprises 
two diametrically opposed directions. Thus the cross we are considering 
has six branches, but is formed of only three straight lines, each perpendi- 
cular to the other two ; in geometrical language, each branch is a " half- 
line ” running in a certain direction from the centre. 

* Le Roi du Monde, ch. VII. 

* P. Vulliaud, La KabbaU juive, vol. I, pp. 215-6. 




